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the righteous would find bliss, and sinners torment, was a late
development, which is first vouched for by Daniel l (xii. 2 jff.) :
" And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake,
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con-
tempt" The Jews had not yet evolved the belief that each
shade would be judged when it entered Sheol and allotted
immediate punishment or reward. The passage refers to a
future state in which the soul, returning to the earth in a renewed
body, should be given its deserts. The ultimate fate of man
was therefore not decided until after his resurrection.

Ill

THE RESURRECTION

This belief in a resurrection was of primary importance in
the religious beliefs of the Jews in Jesus' day 2; so much so
that it may be said to have transformed the old Jahwism into
a new religion. Both its logical grounds and its moral basis
are fairly obvious. In the old days when Israel was at the
height of its prosperity, the lives of the majority of the pious
might well have been sufficiently happy to be regarded as the
material evidence of God's favour, and an occasional exception
to this rule could be overlooked. But there was no room for
such a theory during the period of humiliation and distress
which began with the Exile and culminated in the Seleucid
tyranny. Men whose piety and uprightness were unimpeach-
able might suffer the most cruel fate; and indeed, under the
yoke of the goyim, piety was only an additional cause of
persecution. In order to justify this seeming contradiction and
to maintain their faith in God's righteousness, the Jews had to
fall back on the hope of some compensation in another life.
The Alexandrian Jews, who were in contact with the spiritual-
ism of the Greeks, accepted the doctrine of the immortality of
the soul, and so, apparently, did the Essenes in Palestine,3
possibly under Greek influence. Clear statements on this point

1 There is some doubt, too, as to whether this famous passage belongs
to the same period as the context in which it appears, namely, about the
year 165.    CCLXXVII, 247-9, makes out a strong case against the likeli-
hood of any reference being made in such veiled terms to a doctrine which
must have been almost unknown at the time, since neither Ben-Ska nor
1 Maccabees nor any of the Jewish writings of the second century alludes
to it.    If this is true, the verse might be an interpolation of a later date
than its context.    It is a somewhat disquieting suggestion.

2  CCLXXIX, ii, 295 ff.

3 Jos,, B.J., ii, 8, 11.    C/. LXXV, iii, 380;   CCLXXVII, 286 jr.